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1881. Even with his adroit manipulation they did not
make the flesh of his hearers creep. Serious
crime, such as homicide., was nothing like what
it had been when Lord Grey's Government intro-
duced their Coercion Bill in 1833. Mr. Forster
talked much of " agrarian outrages/' which, by the
police returns, exceeded two thousand in 1880.
They were more than thirty per cent above
the number in 1845, hitherto the worst year
on record. But many of these " outrages " were
threatening letters, and many threatening letters-
are practical jokes. The most serious feature of
the case was intimidation, not crime. As the
Chief Secretary said, " In Ireland the Land League
Law is supreme, and there is a real reign of terror1
over the whole country. No man dares take a
farm from which another person has been ejected,
nor work for a man who pays his rent, or who-
refuses to join the Land League." Although this.
statement may have been too highly coloured, the
substance of it was true, and its continuance was-
incompatible with civilised society. The only
question was what remedy should be applied.
Mr, Forster was quite willing that the agrarian
grievance should be redressed if only the supremacy
of law were first asserted. Mr. Bright and Mr,
Chamberlain, though they ultimately yielded to the
exigencies of the Irish Government, would have
trusted to the effect of healing methods. " Force,"
said Mr. Bright, truly and finely, "force is no-
remedy for lawlessness." Lawlessness is a temper
of mind, and, in the terse language of Mr. Grant
Duff, you cannot "imprison a feeling." Mr.
Forster was under the influence of genuine emotion
when he said, "If I had thought that this duty
would devolve on the Irish Secretary, I would
never have held the office ; if I could have foreseen
that this would be the result of twenty years of